


40-Minute Lesson. Plan B 


RUSSIA 


Theme Article, pages 4, 5, 6, 7 
Aim 
To learn facts about Russia that will form a basis for an 


understanding of the Russian people and Russia’s place in 
the world community. 


Motivation 

Motivation for a lesson on Russia is provided practically 
every day by our newspapers and radio news broadcasts. 
No other foreign nation has in recent weeks been the subject 
of more comment and controversy. Pupils’ interest in Russia 
has been stimulated by what they have read and heard. 
Extra stimulation will be found in the discussion of the 
United Nations’ solution to the Russian-Iranian dispute, 
page 3. 


Pivotal Questions 


l. Russia, like the United States, is rich and powerful. 
How has her geography helped to make her so? 


Russia has large areas of land that are good farming 
country. She produces great quantities of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, etc. She has tremendous deposits of 
iron, oil, copper, aluminum, coal, gold, and platinum. 
Her territory extends over half of Europe and a large 
part of Asia. This means that her influence is great 
in both these areas, 


2. Why is it that the real wealth of Russia has been 


utilized only in recent times? 


Before World War I, Russia was under the rule of the 
Czars. The Romanovs were dictators. Though slavery 
was abolished in 1861, Russia remained agriculturally 
backward. The Industrial Revolution did not come 
to Russia until late in the 19th century, and under the 
Romanovs the Russians did little to industrialize their 
nation. When the Soviets came to power, industrializa- 
tion drives were launched. Russia’s new leaders real- 
ized that their nation abounded in natural resources, 
and determined to make full use of them. Under the 
Five-Year Plans, dams, factories, and electrical plants 
were built. Russia was out to become a first-rate power, 
to catch up with her more progressive neighbors. 


3. Russians have made great contributions to music, 
literature, and the dance. How many can you think of? 


Music: Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Moussorgsky, 
Borodin, Shostakovich, and Prokofieff. Point out to 
pupils that many of the melodious tunes of Tchai- 
kovsky have been turned into popular songs here in 
America, and that “Peter and the Wolf” was composed 
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by Prokofieff, Dance: Two of the greatest of the world’s 
ballet dancers were Russians — Pavlova and Nijinsky. 
Literature: Works of Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, Gogol, 
Chekhov, Gorki. 


4. Many of the misconceptions that we in America have 
about the Russians stem from a lack of knowledge. The 
Russians do not know us very well, either. What suggestions 
can you make as to how we can get to know and understand 
each other better? 


Some suggestions: Russia should lift the strict censor- . 


ship of news going into and leaving the country. A 
more extensive system of exchange students could be 
arranged. Russian films might be shown in parts of 
the U. S. where people rarely have an opportunity to 
see foreign films. American films should be widely 
distributed in Russia. The same should be true of 
Russian and American literature and music. American 
students should have an opportunity to take courses 
in the Russian language, customs, and history. The 
same opportunities to learn English, American customs 
and history should be open to students in Russia. 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 
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Personal Adequacy 
In Community Life 


CITIZENSHIP IN ONE WORLD 


Coa 
Miss H: “One hundred thottatid PUne | 


ISS H: the talk we 

had about how proud we are that 
the United States was chosen as the 
home of the United Nations? Some of 
the things you said that day impressed 
me so deeply that I wrote them in my 
notebook, with comments and questions 


“Remember 


of my own. 

James said, ‘It won't do us any 
good go around feeling 
proud, We will have to do some- 
thing about it, or we will be right 
where we were before, and maybe 
another war. 


just to 


get into 


“That stimulated to write, “We 
must translate our pride into some kind 
of action, but how?’ There my 
end. But I had news yesterday of what 
is happening in New York City Junior 
High Schools.” 

James: “What is happening in New 


York?” 


me 


notes 


am | 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive to 


Your Group Activities 
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We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 
orders must have the 
opproval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
gvords are made with the 
best safety catches 
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Our products are fully 
gvoranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation’s 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry 
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Write Dept. 41X for com- 
plete information stating 
purpose or nature of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


JA. Mevers ¢ Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 
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1031 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 





“hy 
mj 


pils have taken the pledg@ sto support 
a Code of Behavior, whic v fotihury 
lated. I am wondering how you will 


evaluate it as a code of acfi 1in 
our pride in the U.N. into somethiig™ 


that will get results. 
for: 


Let’s evaluate it 


Actions that will improve us and 
help others. 

Possible results that could become 
permanent features of the 
world we want.” 


one 


(Miss H. writes the code on the 
blackboard, which is reprinted on the 
cover of this issue of Junior Scholastic. ) 

Miss H: “Will someone underline the 
action phrases, before we go into a 
discussion?” 


Action phrases underlined are: 


1. Never injure anyone’s person, feel- 
ings, or property. 


2. Respect the religious beliefs of 


others. 
3. Show courtesy to others at all 
times. 
Abide by laws and regulations. 
5. Be honest with, etc. 
6. Practice cleanliness of mind and 
body. 


Miss H: “I hope you have been read- 
ing about the meetings of the Security 
Council of the U.N. I should think 
that in such a group, composed of peo- 
ple of so many different backgrounds 
and national desires, we should find an 
ideal testing ground for the abilities 
needed to live up to the code. Of course, 
they are much older and have had much 
more practice than we've had.” 

Henry: “They are diplomats.” 

Miss H: “Yes. But most people don’t 
take the trouble to deal with a situation 
diplomatically unless there is much at 
stake for all of them.” 

Richard: “Well, I think the nations of 
the world have plenty at stake. If all 
the different nations can’t get along 
together, it will be just about the end.” 

Miss H: “Since our ideas on this issue 
are pretty well thought out, what would 
be your plan?” 

Beatrice: “| think we had better begin 
checking ourselves on our diplomatic 
relations avith another.” 


will have to be 


one 
“And we 
good sports about it.” 


George: 





SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 


This year, along with the May 
18 issue of Junior Scholastic, 
teachers will receive a separate 
bundle of 4-page folders contain- 
ing a semester review quiz. 

Junior Scholastic’s review quiz 
will be based on the issues of 
February 4 through May 6. It 
will combine text, pictures, and a 
page map. 











QUICK QUIZ 


Questions for a Five-Minute Test 
1. What is the full 


nation we call Russia? 
Socialist Republics. ) 
2. Russia is like Turkey in one re- 
spect — her mainland spreads over two 
continents. What continents are théy? 
(Europe and Asia.) 
3. Who is Premier of Russia? (Jo- 
many republics are there in 


seph Stalin.) 

4. How 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics? (16.) 

5. What position does Trygve Lie 
hold in the United Nations? (Secretary 
General. ) 

6. What U. S. official’s leadership 
was largely responsible for the agree- 
ment between Russia and Iran? (Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes.) 


name of the 
(Union of Soviet 


U.N. MEETS FIRST TEST — p. 3 


Settlement of the Russo-Iranian dis- 
pute was hailed as a triumph for the 
young United Nations, What do pu- 
pils think about the agreement reached 
on the Russo-Iranian case? By reading 
the three most recent issues of Junior 
Scholastic, they will obtain an over- 
all picture of the Russo-Iran dispute. 
Class discussion might revolve about 
the following questions: 

1. What was the cause of the recent 
dispute between Russia and Iran? 

2. Which of the two nations — Rus- 
sian or Ivan —had more justice on its 
side? 

3. How were other nations of the 
world involved in this dispute? 

4. Do you think the Russian dele- 
gate should have withdrawn from the 
Security Council’s meetings? 

5. How was the dispute finally set 
tled? 

6. What effect did the agreement 
have on the United Nations? What did 
it prove? 

(See page 3-T for classroom reading 
on Science.) 
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This Code of Behavior was prepared by pupils of New York City Junior High Schools. 
More than 100,000 pupils took the pledge to support it. (See page 10.) 
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Typewriter Types 





Leading Man 


On stage and off. Always has plenty of time for dramatics, yet 
stars in classes, too! Secret: does his homework on a Royal 
Portable Typewriter. Royal's special easy touch and work-saving 
features speed up both thinking and writing. Fact: school tests 
reveal definite improvements in marks when work is typed. 





Gadgeteer 


The Workshop Kid. Invents all sorts of time and work-saving 
devices. Has deepest admiration for his Royal Portable’s special- 


ties: “‘Magic’’ Margin, finger-flick way to set margin stops; 
“Touch Control,’ regulating key tension to the personal touch; 


speedy type-bar action that makes Royal Portables fastest. 
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Style Setter 
V 
The gal all the others copy. Wouldn’t you know she owns a Royal ‘ 
Portable? Earned the money for that cute new kilt by typing ( 
club notes, business letters, etc., for others. Will find job-land- 
ing easier later on. Because Royal is the portable with standard 
typewriter features, she'll shift to an office machine like that/ 
t 
4 
} 
} 


You? 


Point out to your parents what a Royal Portable can do for you/ 
Improve schoolwork now . . . help you in college . . . help job 
chances later! Teach yourself quickly with Royal’s easy Self- 
Teacher! Just be sure to get a Royal—first with work-saving im- 
provements; first in sturdiness! See your Royal dealer today, 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of the Royal Typewriter Co., In¢, 
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WHEN Russia’s delegate to the 
U.N. Security Council, Andrei 
Gromyko, “walked out” on a meeting 

f the Council last month, many 
people were worried. Did Mr. Gro- 
nyko’s walk-out mean that Russia 
was quitting the United Nations? 

Fortunately, this was not so. Rus- 
sia withdrew her delegate from the 
Security Council meetings because 
she did not wish to take part in dis- 
ussions of the Iranian dispute, 
which was before the Council at 
that time. 

Two weeks later, an agreement 
was reached on Iran, and Mr. Gro- 
myko returned to his seat at the 
Council Table. 


RUSSIA TO WITHDRAW TROOPS 


Russia told the Security Council 
that the Russian troops will with- 
draw from Iran by May 6. The Coun- 
cil voted to accept Russia’s proposal, 
but reserved the right to review 
the Lranian case again if Russia failed 
to carry out her promise completely. 

Iran's Ambassador to thé U. S., 
Hussein Ala, accepted the Council's 
igreement with Russia. In Teheran, 
capital of Iran, government officials 
said that they would consider grant- 
ing oil concessions to Russia — “but 
only after the last Russian soldier has 
left.” 

The U. S. and British governments 
have made it clear to Russia that 





Smith in The Lynchburg News 


Watch the Road! 


U.N. MEETS FIRST TEST 


they will not object to Russian oil 
concessions in Iran. But they want 
these concessions to be granted 
freely by Iran — not through fear of 
Russia’s strength 

U. S. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes took the leadership in bring- 
ing about the agreement in the Rus- 
sian-lranian case. 

Russia had requested that the 
Iranian question be postponed. But 
the Security Council insisted that 
Iran had a right to be heard. 

By taking this stand, the Council 
upheld the principle that no mem- 
ber of the United Nations, large or 
small, shall deny another nation the 
right to state her case. 

The outcome of the Russo-Iranian 
dispute showed that the U.N. has 
tremendous public support. Even a 
big power like Russia hesitates to 
go against world opinion by oppos- 
ing the will of the United Nations. 

As a result, other great powers will 
“think twice” before doing some- 
thing that could be brought before 
the U.N., where their actions would 
be judged before the eyes of the 
world. 

Great Britain, for example, fears 
that the Egyptian delegate might 
appeal to the Council to take action 
against the presence of British troops 
in Egypt. This is one reason why 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bev- 
in has rushed to Cairo. He will try 
to negotiate a treaty with Egypt 
which will permit British troops to 
remain in that country. 

Two years ago, the British would 
have kept troops in Egypt without 
asking permission. 

The Russians would have kept 
troops in Iran, despite Iran’s pro- 
tests. 

But that was before the United 
Nations. Today, even small nations 
may expect a large share of justice. 





U.N.O. Now U.N. 


As we go to press, we learn that U.N. 
has been designated as the official ab- 
breviation of United Nations, replacing 
U.N.O. (United Nations Organization. ) 

The proper abbreviation appears in the 
articles on this page, but in the Bib and 
Tuck story on pages 9, 11, and 13, the 
abbreviation U.N.O. appears. The rea- 
son for this is that the middle section of 
the magazine was sent to the printer 
earlier, and the change could not be made. 





Harris & Ewing 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie con- 
fers with China’s Dr. Quo Tai-chi. 


TRYGVE LIE 
Watchman of the World 


“FHE Secretary General may bring 

to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

So reads Article 98 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. Only the 
U.N. Secretary General is entrusted 
with this great responsibility. By the 
terms of the Charter, the Secretary 
General “cannot be influenced in his 
duties by any member of the United 
Nations.” 

The Secretary General of the 
United Nations is, in fact, the guard- 
ian of world peace. 

The man entrusted by the United 
Nations with this tremendous task 
is Trygve Lie, the son of a Nor- 
wegian carpenter. Lie was born 50 
years ago near Oslo, Norway, where 
his mother kept a boarding-house. 

In 1914, Lie entered Oslo Univer- 
sity, where he played football and 
made his mark as a track athlete. 
Besides sports, Lie’s main interest 
was Norwegian politics. 

In 1922, Trygve Lie became legal 
adviser to the Norwegian Trade 
Union Federation. Then, in 1935, the 
Norwegian government named Lie 
as Minister of Justice. 

In October 1939, a month after the 
outbreak of World War II, Lie was 
made Minister of Supply and Ship- 
ping in Norway. When the Germans 
invaded Norway in April 1940, Lie 
sent over 1,000 merchant ships and 
25,000 seamen to join the Allied fleets. 

Later, Lie escaped from Norway 
and joined the Norwegian govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. Since 1941 
he has been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Lithuanian 








Armenian 


Belorussian 
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RUSSIA 


ORE mistaken ideas are held 
about Russia than about 
any other country in the 

world. 

The main reason for this is the 
Russian government's strict censor- 
ship* of news sent out of the coun- 
try. 

Foreign newspapermen in Russia 
don’t get much cooperation from the 
Russian government. They are not 
allowed to go where they want to 
go or see what they would like to 
see. 

They have to depend a great deal 
on what they read in the Russian 
newspapers, and those newspapers 
are under tight government censor- 
ship. Only the news that the govern- 
ment approves is published. 

The result is that all sorts of ru- 
mors and conflicting* stories are 
heard about Russia, especially about 
what is going on there from day to 
day. 

American correspondents in Rus- 
sia, when they return to the United 
States, have different opinions about 
Russia. 

Some correspondents are sympa- 
thetic with Russia’s communism and 
say that it will lead the Russian peo- 
ple to higher and higher standards 
of living. 

Others doubt this. But even so, 
they say, how can the Russian peo- 
ple be “good neighbors” in our world 
if they do not have the opportunities 
to read about what is going on in 
the world. How can they truly join 
the world peace e:fort, if they do not 
know what the people of other na- 
tions are thinking and what they are 
doing? . 

Whatever may be your opinion 
of Russian communism, it is impor- 
tant for all Americans to learn all 
they can about Russia. In this article 
we will discuss the Russian people 
and the land. Next week, we will dis- 
cuss Russia’s political system known 
as communism. 

On a map of Russia, you will often 


see the letters U.S.S.R. These letters 
stand for the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

The Soviet republics are not inde- 
pendent, free republics. They are all 
under the authority of the central 
government —the Supreme Soviet, 
which has its headquarters in the 
capital city of Moscow. 

You will often hear Russia called 
the Soviet Union or Soviet Russia. 
The word soviet means council. Each 
of the 16 Russian republics has its 
own soviet. Each Republic sends 
delegates to the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow for the meetings there. 

The largest republic is called the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic. (See map.) 


THE RUSSIAN LAND 

Soviet Russia is the largest coun- 
try in the world. Its land area — 
9,619,791 square miles—is larger 
than the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, and * iexico combined. 

Soviet Russia stretches across two 
continents — Europe and Asia — and 
reaches from the North Pacific 
Ocean to the Baltic Sea. This gigan- 
tic country covers one-sixth of the 
land surface of the earth. 

Russia's vast terrain is seasoned 
by every type of climate except the 
tropical. Climatic conditions vary) 
from the balmy weather of Crimea 
on the Black Sea to the icy cold of 
Russia's Arctic regions. 

RUSSIA’S WEALTH 

In general, Russia’s climate is not 
as favorable to agriculture as is th 
climate in our country. But Russia 
has nearly twice as much land suit 
able for farming as we have. 

In normal times, Russia produce: 
25 per cent of the world’s wheat, 20 
per cent of the world’s barley, 4! 
per cent of its rye, and 25 per cent 
ot its oats. 

Other Russian crops farmed in 
large quantities are potatoes, suga! 


* Means word is defined on p. 15. 











he Land 


and the People 


beets, and flax. Cotton, which Russia 
started to grow in recent years, in 
1938 totalled 14 per cent of the 
world’s cotton crop. 

In lesser quantities, Russia pro- 
duces tea, tobacco, butter, cheese, 
and wool. 

In mineral wealth, Soviet Russia 
is second only to i.: United States. 
Russia has large deposits of iron, oil, 
copper, aluminum, coal, and man- 
ganese. She also has such rare metals 
as platinum and gold. 

This was the vast treasure chest 
which Adolf Hitler wanted to loot 
for Nazi Germany in World War II. 
Hitler and his Nazi hordes failed to 
conquer Russia. But in their far- 
reaching invasion of Russian soil, 
the Nazis destroyed much that the 
Russian people had labored for 
years to build. 

The Nazis shelled and burned en- 
tire cities to the ground, destroyed 
farms and livestock, stole machines, 
tractors, and farm tools. Like a 
swarm of vengeful locusts, they rav- 
iged the Russian land. 

But in spite of their tanks and 
dive-bombers, the Nazis were halt- 
ed. They were halted by a wall of 
human flesh — at the gates of Mos- 
cow, at Leningrad, and at Stalin- 
grad. By 1943, it was the Nazis who 
were in retreat on the Russian front. 

Russia paid a terrible price in 
death and suffering to halt the Nazi 
invasion. Between 12 and 15 million 
Russians — half of them helpless ci- 
vilians — were killed in the struggle. 


WHO ARE THE RUSSIANS? 


There are more than 193 million 
people in the Soviet Union. Three- 
quarters of these are Slavs — Rus- 
sians, Belorussians, and Ukrainians. 

Russia is a huge melting pot of 
diverse* peoples, customs, and reli- 
gious beliefs. These include the 
Turco-Tartars of Asiatic Russia, who 
believe in Mohammed; the Buriats 
of Lake Baikal, who are Mongols 
and follow the Buddhist faith; Jews 





who settled in the Dnieper Valley 
a thousand years ago, and claim to 
be descendants of the Lost Tribes 
of Israel; Caucasians, whose art and 
culture go back 5,000 years; and 
Yakuts, who herd reindeer on the 
frozen shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

These are only a few of the many 
nationalities in Russia. 

More than 150 different dialects 
and languages are spoken in the So- 
viet Union. But the Russian lan- 
guage is called the national lan- 
guage. Russian is taught as a 
secondary language in the schools 
throughout Russia. The primary lan- 
guage is the language of the region. 

More than one-half of Russia’s 
people live in the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, and 
include many nationalities. But in 
each of the smaller republics, the 
people are largely of one nationality. 

Nearly every religion has some 
followers in Russia. The greatest 
number of Russians are Eastern 
Orthodox. Among other religious 
faiths in Russia are Moslem, Bud- 
dhist, Shamanite, Animist, Jewish, 
Armenian Christian, Roman Catho- 
lic, Lutheran and other Protestant 
groups. 

WHAT ARE THEY LIKE? 

The Russian people — especially 
the Slavs, who form the majority — 
are energetic and full of vitality. 
Like Americans, they enjoy asking 
questions and are eager to learn 
new ways of doing things. 

Like Americans, too, the Russians 
are fond of music, dancing, and the 
theatre. The Russians are especially 
fond of the ballet —a beautiful and 
classic art which in the U.S. is often 
referred to as “toe dancing.” 

Russian music is highly regarded 
throughout the world. Among the 
most famous of Russian composers 
are Tchaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Moussorgsky, Shostakovich, and Pro- 
kofieff. Many American musicians 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Stalin, Molotov, Gromyko 





Press Assn. 


Joseph Stalin 


OSEPH STALIN, Premier of Rus- 
sia and Secretary General of the 
Communist Party, was born sixty-six 
years ago in the village of Gori, in 
what is now the Georgian S. S. R. 

Stalin-— which means “Man of 
Steel” — is not the Russian premier's 
real name, but a name he adopted 
during the Russian revolution. Sta- 
lin’s real name is a tongue-twister — 
Yosif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili. 

During his early boyhood, Stalin 
studied to be a priest. But at the age 
of 15, he joined the revolutionary 
movement. A few years later, Stalin 
was expelled from the seminary* be- 
cause of his political activities. 

As a Russian revolutionary leader, 
Stalin was frequently arrested by the 
Czarist police. He was exiled to Si- 
beria six times—and escaped five 
times. The sixth time, Stalin lived in 
exile for until he was 
freed during revolution of 
March, 1917. 

Returning to Moscow, Stalin again 


four years, 


the 


became a revolutionary leader, and 
rose high in the ranks of the Com- 
Party. By 1923, Stalin was 
more powerful in Russia than any 
other except Nikolai Lenin, 
father of the Russian revolution 
After Lenin’s death in 1924, Stalin 
exiled his political opponents and 
took the Communist 
Party and the Russian government. 


munist 


man 


command of 





Press Assen 


Andrei Gromyko 





YACHESLAV MIKHAILOVICH 

MOLOTOV, called “most likely 
to succeed” Joseph Stalin as Premier 
of Russia, is Russia's Foreign Min- 
ister —a post which corresponds to 
our Secretary of State. 

Molotov’s real name is Scriabin. 
Like Stalin, Molotov was exiled to 
Siberia for his revolutionary activ- 
ities — and like Stalin also, he made 
several escapes. 

After a meteoric® career, which 
included editing the Russian news- 
paper Pravda, Molotov was made 
Premier. He held this post from 1930 
to 1941, when Stalin claimed the 
title for himself. 

Molotov represented Russia at the 
San Francisco U.N. Conference. As 
Foreign Minister, he keeps in close 
touch with the Russian delegate to 
the U.N. Security Council, Andrei 
Gromyko. 





Rovrofoto 


Vyacheslav Molotov 


NDREI A. GROMYKO, who 

made news headlines when he 
walked out on a meeting of the UN 
Security Council, is 38 years old. 

In 1943, Gromyko was appointed 
Soviet the U. S.— 
the youngest ambassador of a major 
power ever to be sent to the United 
States. 

Gromyko was born in Minsk, Rus- 
sia, and was graduated from the In- 
stitute of Economics. He lectured for 
a time at the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, and spent a year in charge 
of the American section of Moscow’s 
Foreign Office. 

Gromyko is Russia’s delegate to 
the UN Security Council. 

The young Russian ambassador is 
married, has two children —a son, 
Anatoli, 14, and a daughter, Milva, 
9. Both children attend a special 
Russian school in New York City. 

Anatoli’s hobby. is stamp collect- 
ing, and Ambassador Gromyko care- 
fully saves foreign stamps for him. 


ambassador to 


*® Means word is defined on p. 15. 





Russia 
(Continued from page 5) 


are Russian by birth, or are the chil- 
dren of Russian parents. 

Russians like pets, especially dogs. 
Soviet Russia is the only country in 
the world which issued special ra- 
tion cards for dogs during the war. 

Russian youngsters are just as 

fond of the movies as American 
youngsters. They also like ice cream 
— especially Eskimo pies. The circus 
is popular in Russia. Moscow has a 
circus which is open every day. 
‘ One Russian custom puzzles many 
Americans. Russian young men often 
dance with one another, even when 
there are girls present. What do they 
dance? Why, the jitterbug, of 
course! And they have their own na- 
tional dances, which are just as acro- 
batic. 


MOTHER RUSSIA 


Russia's history is long, bloody, 
and bitter. A thousand years ago, Vi- 
king tribes swept down from the 
north and conquered the Slavs, who 
lived in the rich Dnieper Valley. 
Here they established their capital, 
Kiev. They sailed ships down the 
Dnieper River, and across the Black 
Sea to Constantinople, to trade in 
furs, honey, and slaves. 

In the middle of the 13th century, 
the Mongol horsemen of Genghis 
Khan rode westward across Asia and 
conquered the Vikings. Kiev was 
razed to the ground. Only the village 
of Moscow remained under Viking 
rule. 

For 200 years, the Mongols ruled 
Russia. But the Mongol warriors 
were not used to peace, and they 
became weak. By 1500, the Vikings 
were again ruling Russia. 

At the end of the 16th century, the 
last of these Viking rulers died. In 
the confusion which followed, the 
Poles tried to place their king in 
power. But the Russians would have 
none of this, and in 1613 they chose 
a Czar of their own. 


For more than 300 vears, the 
Czars ruled Russia. A few of th 
Czars, such as Peter the Great 
(1689-1725), were leaders whos: 
courage and foresight helped t 


make Russia a mighty power. But 
most of the Czars were 
of the Russian people 

The 


Political 


oppressors 


Russian Revolution 
System Today. 


Next week: 
and Russia’s 
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THAT'S TELLING THE SOUTH/ 
GREELEY SAYS, “LET THE 
UNION BE A THOUSAND TIMES 
SHWIVERED RATHER THAN WE 
SHOULD A/D YOU TO PLANT 
SLAVERY ON FREE $O0/L.” 
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a literary magazine GE CHEAP iN 
and a Whig cam. | jor w cowrent! 
paign paper. In 1841, 

he started the daily 
New York Tribune. 
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YOU. TOMORROW, VOTE FOR 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, OF HL/NO/$, 
FOR PRESIDENT. 
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/ prominent in national politics. He helped to 
// 72 tound the Republican Party, and worked for 

"eee Lincoln’s nomination in 1860. 

Text by Marion Secunda « 











Drawing by Don Burgess 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 






pes “iS: 


HORACE GREELEY 
(1811-1872) 
Great American Editor 


E busiest and boldest editor in Amer- 
ica” —that was Horace Greeley for 40 
years. As editor of the New York Tribune, 
Greeley did much to mold public opin- 
ion in the 20 years before the Civil War. 
He attacked monopoly and class privi- 
lege, and fought both wage slavery and 
actual bondage. Many called him “rad- 
ical,” but some of his phrases became 
national by-words. One was, “Go West, 
young man-—and grow up with the 
country.” 

Greeley turned his boundless energy 
to politics, too, but constantly met defeat. 
The tragic climax of his career came when 
he opposed Grant for the Presidency in 
1872. Exhausted and hurt by the bitter 
campaign, saddened by his wife’s death 
—he broke both in mind and body. 

Greeley is remembered as one of our 
nation’s greatest editors, popular educa- 
tors, and moral leaders. 
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5. Greeley later criticized Re- 
publican policy under Presi- 
dent Grant. He broke away 
from the party in 1872, and 
unsuccessfully ran against 
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Press Association 


Connie Kahn, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is official hostess to the U.N.O. 


UR STORY begins at 4 o'clock 

Oo on a morning in April. That 

may seem a strange hour for 

Bib and Tuck to be adventuring, be- 

‘ause Mom and Pop Tucker have the 

same ideas as most parents about the 
proper hours for young people. 

However, there are reasons for 
this startling state of affairs: 

l. It is Easter vacation, and the 
luckers are spending the holidays 
with Uncle Ezra in New York City. 

2. Bib and Tuck have hiked off to 
bed at 8 p.m. for three nights in a 
row. 

3. The scene of our story is the 
front gate of Hunter College. And 
as everybody knows, Hunter College 
means the U.N.O. 

Now, lest you conjure up a vision 
of Bib and Tuck turned international 
spies, we hasten to explain. 

There are only about 45 seats re- 
served at the U.N.O. meetings for 
the public. It’s a matter of first come, 
first served. Those interested in a 
ringside seat where history is being 
made must get in line in the wee 
hours of the morning. 

When Bib and Tuck arrived at 
4 a.M., there already was a sizeable 
clump of people assembled at the 
Hunter College gate. Tuck produced 
1 packet of sandwiches from his 
pocket. These, and a few guessing 
games, helped to while away. the 
ours of dawn. 


W en the gate opened at 10 
o'clock, the sun was shining brightly 
m the green lawn in front of the 
Hunter College gym, where the Se- 
urity Council was meeting. Color- 
ful flags of 51 nations flapped in the 
breeze. Then newspapermen, cam- 


eramen, radio commentators, and 
Council delegates began to arrive for 
the day’s work. 

Since the Council meeting did not 
begin until 11 o'clock, Bib and Tuck 
had time to visit the various college 
buildings that had been reconverted 
for the U.N.O. 

What had once been the college 
swimming pool was now the main 
Press Room. There were rows of 
typewriters. A few clacked busily, as 
hustling reporters knocked out the 
morning’s copy. Newspapermen 
gathered in little knots, commenting 
on the coming meeting in low, tense 
voices. 

When Bib and Tuck had com- 
pleted their wanderings, they still 
had half an hour before the Council 
met. They went outside to sit in the 
sun and watch the passing parade of 
faces they'd seen in the news. 

The April sunshine had a lulling 
effect on Tuck. He remembered the 
early hour at which his alarm clock 
had awakened him. Soon he was 
fast asleep under a big elm tree. 

A pretty girl, also intent on bask- 
ing in the sun, walked by and smiled 
at Bib. “He looks like a hard-work- 
ing delegate,” she said, pointing to 
Tuck. 

“That's my brother, Tuck,” Bib ex- 
plained apologetically. “I hope he 
doesn't doze all through the meet- 
ing today.” 
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BIB AND TUCK STORY 


Hostess fo the L.N.O. 


“My name’s Connie Kahn,” the girl 
introduced herself. She sat down be- 
side Bib. “I wouldn’t worry about 
Tuck's falling asleep at the meeting. 
They're much too exciting.” 

“You've been here before?” Bib 
asked. 

“Every day,” Connie said. 

“Golly!” Bib gasped. “I thought it 
was a feat getting up before tie sun 
just this once!” 

“Oh, I'm not that enterprising,” 
Connie explained. “I don’t have to 
scramble for a seat. You see, I’m of- 
ficial hostess to the U.N.O.” 

“What fun!” Bib said enviously. 

“Best I've ever had,” Connie ad- 
mitted. 

“How did you get the job?” Bib 
wanted to know. 

“Do you mean, was I a Senator's 
daughter or something? No. It didn’t 
take any pull, or connections. I just 
wrote to the Personnel Department 
of the U.N.O. when I heard they 
were recruiting a staff. And they 
hired me.” 

“How old are you?” Bib wondered. 

“Twenty-two,” Connie smiled. 
“This is my first real job.” 

“Where did you go to school?” Bib 
asked. 

“Lots of places,” Connie said. “I 
live in Brooklyn, and I attended Pub- 
lic Schools numbers 103, 180, 230, 
223 —” 

(Pease turn to page 11) 


Press Association 


Young people occupy many seats of spectators’ section at U.N.O. meetings. 
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/ ORE than 100,000 Junior High School students in New York City have pledged 
M themselves to live by the Code of Behavior which is printed on our front cover. 
2 The students themselves prepared a Manual to go with the Code. 

L = The Manual gives examples of every-day problems which students meet, with sug- 











gestions as to how to apply the Code to these problems. 

; In other words, the Manual shows you how to live by the code. 

— FY Here below are some of the examples and suggestions which the New York City 
students thought of. You can think of many more. Name some of your own every-day 


\ problems, then decide which of the five points of the Code should be applied to each 


— problem. 








l 1 will never knowingly, by word or deed, injure any- 
* one’s person, feelings, or property in any manner. 


Example: One of your classmates speaks with a 
marked accent, because he comes from a foreign land. 

Suggestion: Remember that he is making an effort 
to learn something that comes easier to you, and by 
your friendly manner make him feel a part of the group. 
Remember, too, that people aren't funny just because 
they're different. 

Example: You notice a boy is unable to perform a cer- 
tain exercise in the gymnasium, and looks silly when he 
tries, or gets upset when he fails. 

Suggestion: Give him credit for trying. If you laugh, 
he may over-exert himself next time and do himself an 
injury. Remember, some people are better able to do 
some things than others are. 


? I will always respect the religious beliefs of others 
* as I will respect my own. 


Example: Your neighbor has a different religious be- 
lief from yours. 

Suggestion: Remember, there is a common bond unit- 
ing the great religions. 

All houses of worship are houses of God and, as such, 
are worthy of respect. 

All great religious leaders preached love, not hate. 
Respect doesn’t have to mean agreement, but apprecia- 
tion of the other person’s intention to do good. 

Freedom of worship is one of the freedoms for which 
we fought World War II. 

In defending the other fellow’s right to worship as 
he pleases, you are defending your own right. 


3 1 will show courtesy to other people at all times, 
* particularly to my elders. 


Example: An elderly woman comes out of her house 
and accuses you and your friends of making noise when 
you feel you are innocent of the charge. 

Suggestion: She may be unable to stand noise that 
people not so old or in better health can endure. Play 
more quietly, and resist the temptation to talk back. 
She will appreciate it. 

Example: You wish to borrow your brother's (or sis- 
ters) sweater. 


Suggestion: Ask permission; if objection is raised, 
drop the subject. Observe the same courtesies in your 
family as you would outside. 

Example: Some friends and yourself have come to- 
gether in your home for a talk. Your mother walks in 
with some of her friends. 

Suggestion: Greet the guests politely, and then go 
into a different room leaving the living room to them. 
They will appreciate this, and you will be free to go on 
with your talk. 

Example: You have a discussion with another person 
on some subject, and find you disagree. 

Suggestion: Differences of opinion are natural, and 
even welcomed in a democracy. State your own opin- 
ion in such a way that you don’t hurt the other person’s 
feelings. It is important, not only to be a convincing 
speaker, but also to be a good listener. 


4 I will abide by the laws and regulations of my school 
* and community. 


Example: You have to go upstairs, and the up-stair- 
way is crowded, while the down-stairway is not. 

Suggestion: Follow the rules anyway. Otherwise you 
may collide with somebody coming down, and a serious 
accident may result. 


ss I will be honest with myself and others, and will- 
* practice cleanliness of mind and body at all times. 


Example: You are playing ball in the street, and one 
of the boys throws the ball (or knocks it) through a 
window. 

Suggestion: Face the music, and urge the rest to do 
likewise, and all chip in to pay for the damage. It would 
not be fair to let just the one player shoulder the blame 
—you were all in the game together. 

Example: Somebody asks you to show him your test 
paper or homework when the teacher isn’t looking. 

Suggestion: Keep it to yourself, because the mark 
he would get wouldn't be his own. Some day he will 
have to take a test without you near him. If your an- 
swers are wrong, you may lose a friend — and will your 
face and the marks of both of you be red! 

The Code and these excerpts from the Manual are re- 
printed here by permission of Dr. Elias Lieberman, Associate 
Supt. of Schools in charge of Junior High Schools, N. Y. C. 


































U.N.O. Hostess 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Why so many?” Bib interrupted. 

“I was exploring Brooklyn,” Connie 
joked. “Eventually I went to Monroe 
Junior High, and then to New Utrecht 


High.” 
“When you were in school, did you 
imagine yourself ushering foreign 


statesmen around?” Bib inquired. 

“Hardly,” Connie said. “Don't re- 
member exactly what I did plan to do. 
I loved English and dramatics. In 
fact, I loved school. Guess I was a 
freak!” ' 

Bib laughed. “In that case, I s’pose 
vou went on to college?” 

“I graduated from Brooklyn College 
this year,” Connie said. 

“Did you keep on with English and 
drama in college?” Bib asked. 

“They weren't my major subjects,” 
Connie said. “Most of my courses were 
in sociology and psychology. When I 
got to college, I was all out to build 
1 better world. But I never lost my 
interest in drama. The real reason I 
stopped thinking of it as a career was 
that I lacked the necessary poise.” 

“I should think being hostess to the 
U.N.O. would help you develop poise,” 
Bib mused. 


“It does,” Connie said. “Sometimes 
I think nothing could floor me any 
more.” 

“There’s hope for the theater then?” 
Bib suggested. 

“Some,” Connie said. “But I’m still 
set on doing social work. I need a 
masters degree for a career in that 
field. I took this U.N.O. job to save 
enough money to study some more.” 

“What do you like best about being 
a U.N.O. hostess?” Bib asked. 

“Best of all is the chance to be in 
on all the Council meetings.” 

“What’s the most impressive thing 
that’s happened in the meetings so 
far?” Bib wanted to know. 

“Gromyko’s dramatic exit was breath- 
taking. My heart was in my feet. But 
the incident wasn’t as serious a threat 
to the U.N.O. as some newspapers have 
made out,” Connie said. 

“Are U.N.O. meetings very sober?” 
Bib asked. 

“Not too sober,” Connie said. “There 
is a continuous touch of humor in the 
proceedings. The delegates love to 
make puns. And that can be pretty con- 
fusing when several languages are in- 
volved.” 

“Do you have much opportunity to 
talk to delegates?” Bib asked. 

“Whenever I usher them to their 

(Please turn to page 13) 
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Send your Word 
Trees to Junior Scho- 
lastic Word Wizards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. In- 
clude your name, 
address, school and 
name of teacher. 


Eager 
Perseverance Fastidious 
Ambition Friendly 
Thoughtfulness Intelligent 
Initiative Careful 
Endurance Independent 
Neighborliness Equality 
Consideration Neatness 
Endeavor Truthful 


CARLETHA HARRIS 
Bangs South School 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


MARION LEPOW 
P. S. 20 
Staten Island, 2, N. Y. 


Understanding 
Neighborliness 


Loyalty Service 
Initiative Energetic 
Bravery Loving 
Effort Faithful 
Right Intelligent 
Triumph Sacrifice 
Yearning Helpful 


GRETCHEN WORK 
Fifth St. School 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


RUTH REICHENBACH 
Crestview Jr. H. S$. 
Columbus, O. 


WORD WIZARDS 
Joanne Stevens, Edmond S. Meany 
School, Seattle, Wash.; Alfred G. Wood, 
New Albany (Pa.) School. 








This year you’ll want to play with NYLON strings. And 
this year, for the first time since 1942, you can! 

You'll want to use NYLON strings for the same 
reasons that led the Army and Navy to use them, in the “ 
rackets they bought for the boys on all fronts in the war. 
Here are the reasons why— 


@ NYLON strings resist moisture 
@ NYLON strings do not fray 
@ NYLON strings are strong and resilient 


X. Now YOU can get the Tennis Strings the 


@ NYLON strings stay lively ... have extra-long-wear 


Leading players say they have all the qualities a good 


4 
tennis string needs. And they keep those qual- 

“ities far longer. This year, in new rackets or 

A restringing jobs—ask for NYLON! At your 

e dealer’s. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 504-B, Arlington, New 


Jersey. 





BETTER THINGS GOR BETTER LIVING 
. «« THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


®46. u. 5. pat. oft 


Du Pont NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 
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Foxy Herbie 


VERYBODY likes 17-year-old Herbie 
Flam, of Beverly Hills (Cal.) High 
School. They don’t envy his being na- 
tional junior and national high school 
tennis champ. But everybody wonders 
how he does it, 

His best shot is a love pat—a lob! 
He can’t sock a ball hard; his service 
is weak, and his form is strictly from 
hunger. 

What’s the answer? Foxiness, chums! 
Herbie is all brains, a master of strategy. 
He’s always a step ahead of the next 
guy. He'll pull you to the net, then pop 
one over your head. He'll keep you 
running from one side to the other. 
He'll drive you back to the base-line, 
then drop one barely over the net. He’s 
the General Ike of junior tennis. 

Although born in New York City 
(November 7, 1928), Herb now calls 
California home. He’s no mass of mus- 
cle, standing 5 ft. 10 in. and weighing 
135 pounds, 

He started biffing tennis balls at the 
age of 10, Two years later he entered 
his first tournament —the . Southern 
California boys’ championships. No, he 


£ a, didn’t win. 
THE ase ond IN . But he kept improving. By the time 


the 1945 national junior tournament 
rtelejaciy| Mav inik ele lan at rolled around, Herbie was ready. He 
mowed everybody down, winning the 
crown without loss of a set! 

How far Herbie will go in tennis is 
anybody’s guess. Some experts think he 
doesn’t hit hard enough to become a 
ranking player. But Herbie and his 

foxiness may flim-Flam everybody. 
— HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Any skilled workman is particular about the tools he 
uses. To be sure of doing a good job on the tennis courts 
such great experts as Don Budge, Bobby Riggs, Ellsworth 
Vines, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, and others depend 
exclusively upon Wilson tennis rackets. And at Forest 
Hills, in the 1945 classic, 7 out of the 8 final players in 
men’s singles used Wilson rackets. And so it goes. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 


The superfine gut used for stringing Wilson quality tennis 

rackets is processed especially for this use by Wilson & Ca, 

packers, Chicago. Sit MST 
oO 


. ANS 
Players mentioned are retained on the hy 
Wilson Advisory Staff. \y, ¢ 


American Lawn Tennis 


Herb Flam, junior tennis champion 











ATOMIC WORLD 


12. Explosion in the Desert 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 


| first atomic bomb was designed 
at Los Alamos, New Mexico. There, 
in the desert, scientists had both secrecy 
and safety. Safety, not for themselves, 
but for the public if something went 
wrong with their experiment. 

Work at the Los Alamos laboratory 
was started during March, 1943. The 
experiment was placed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, of the 
University of California. 

Dr. Oppenheimer brought to Los 
Alamos a team of brilliant scientists to 
assist him in designing the atomic bomb. 
Three carloads of equipment went into 
the laboratory, including a cyclotron 
and two Van de Graaf atom-smashers. 


Mechanism of Bomb 

The chief problem facing the scien- 
tists was the actual design of the bomb. 

If the sample of U-235 or plutonium 
used for the bomb was too small, the 
chain reaction and the explosion would 
not take place. 

When just the right amount of plu- 
tonium or U-235 has been brought to- 
gether, it is said to have reached “the 
critical mass.” Once the critical mass is 
reached, the chain reaction is bound to 
occur — and nothing in the world can 
prevent the explosion. ' 

The bomb had to carry enough plu- 
tonium to form a critical mass. Yet this 
mass could not be brought together un- 
til it was time for the explosion to take 
place. The bomb mechanism had to 
take two or more sub-critical masses of 
plutonium, or U-235, and bring them 
together very quickly at exactly the 
right time. 

Just how this was done is still a 
highly-guarded military secret. But most 
experts believe that the bomb mechan- 
ism is a kind of gun that shoots a small 
piece of the atomic explosive into the 
bulk of the explosive. 

A diagram of the bomb mechanism 
and how it operates might resemble the 
drawing at the bottom of this page. 

Because of the way the chain reaction 
works, it was not possible to build a 
small-scale atomic bomb. No explosion 


occurs at all until the plutonium or 
U-235 reaches the critical size. Thus, 
the scientists had to design and build a 
full-size atomic bomb from theoretical 
studies. 

Their task was made more difficult 
by the tremendous speed at which the 
scientists had to work. If the atomic 
bomb was to shorten the war and save 
lives, it had to be completed as soon 
as possible. 


Bomb Is Tested 


By the end of June, 1945, the Los 
Alamos laboratory was ready to test the 
first atomic bomb. 

The test took place on the morning 
of July 16, at the Alamogordo Air Base. 
There in the desert, 120 miles southeast 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, a steel 
tower had been erected. On top of this 
tower was the atomic bomb — the prod- 
uct of a two billion dollar investment by 
the U. S., and the efforts of thousands 
of men and women. 

Miles from the scene of the tower, 
the scientists waited tensely in a spe- 
cially constructed shelter, No one knew 
whether the bomb would go off — or 
whether it would be the most expensive 
dud in history. 

There was a worse fear than that — 
the possibility that the explosion would 
set off a whole series of explosions in 
surrounding matter, and blast our planet 
apart, 

An automatic detonating mechanism 
took over the actual firing of the bomb. 

There was a blinding flash. Then 
came a tremendous and continuous roar, 
with a tornado blast of wind. 

Where the tower had stood, rose a 
huge, boiling, surging mass of flame. 
It rose to a height of more than 40,000 
feet. Clouds in the sky above the tower 
simply evaporated in this boiling heat 

When the cloud from the explosion 
disappeared, no tower could be seen. 
It had been completely vaporized. 
Where the tower had stood was a huge. 
sloping crater. 

Next week: A Bomb Fell on Hiro- 


shima. 
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U.N.O. Hostess 


(Continued from page 11) 


seats, they say ‘hello’ and stop to kid 
with me. I enjoy that. But what pleases 
me more is to see a delegate lean over 
the back of his chair to joke with a 
delegate from another country. I think 
that’s a good sign. I love them all, and 
I like to think of them all loving each 
other,” Connie laughed. 

“Is your family excited about your 
job?” Bib asked. 

“They take it quite calmly,” Connie 
said. “Or they pretend to. Gne of my 
brothers was going back to Army camp 
from a furlough recently. On the train 
he bought a paper that happened to 
have a picture of me, taken here at 
Hunter. 

“At first, he just glanced at it and 
commented to a friend, ‘Heck, Connie 
should take a better picture than that.’ 
Suddenly, he realized that it was a bit 
out of the ordinary to find his kid sis- 
ter’s picture on the front page — and 
he almost jumped out of his seat in 
shock. The old double-take, you know. 

“So, you see,” Connie laughed, 
“down underneath, my family are as 
excited about this U.N.O. job as I am!” 

“Do you think the U.N.O. is going 
to accomplish what it has set out to 
do?” Bib queried. 

“I have great hopes,” Connie said. 
“I've noticed in meetings that when- 
ever the going gets tough, someone 
always comes up with a positive sug- 
gestion. The delegates really seem to 
want to cooperate.” 

Connie glanced at her watch. “My,” 
she exclaimed, rising, “I must go to 
work. And it’s time you were inside 
claiming your seats. Aren’t you going 
to wake the Sleeping Beauty with a 
kiss?” 

“I can think of more effective 
methods,” Bib grinned. “He'll be furi- 
ovs with me for letting him sleep 
through this exciting conversation. But 
it serves him right. Bye, Connie.” 

Bib turned and gave a particularly 
Tuckish cowlick a firm tweak. 

“Hmmm?” Tuck blinked in the sun. 

“You've just missed meeting the 
Queen of the U.N.O.,” Bib said. “But 
I'll tell you about her later. She —” 

“Holy smoke!” Tuck was looking at 
his watch. “It’s almost time for the 
meeting to start. Want to be late?” he 
demanded virtuously. 

“No,” Bib said weakly. “I don’t want 
to be late.” But Tuck was already 
streaking across the campus, and Bib 
had to run to catch up with him. 


— Gay Heap 


(This story is based on an interview 
with Connie Kahn, official hostess to 
the U.N.O. at Hunter College.) 
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Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Wayne 
Roll, Eliot School, Portland, Ore. 


A Boy Scout admired his friend’s dog. 

“What kind of dog is he?” he asked. 

“Why-er, he’s a German police dog,” 
said his friend hesitantly. 

“Well, he certainly doesn’t look like 
one,” remarked the Scout. 

“Oh,” said his friend, “that’s because 











he belongs to the secret service.” 
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Take a tip from a Champion 
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Bill Tilden picks up a low volley during a chom- 
pionship game. For all tournament ploy, Tilden 
uses Armour Tested Gut. 
Choose 


ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 
It’s ceppasbel for speed — resiliency — 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual performance. To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 


Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play 

Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
— moderately priced 

Super Special—The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use 

Davis Cup — High quality, fast tourna 
ment strings 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite 

Gold Star — Quality racket gut at a low 

















$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America 
Australia China, Philippines, Free French, and other 
countries Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 





stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something reall valu- 
able! Price only i10c to serious approval applicants! 


Money back if not delighted. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


STAMPS.--VALUEI 


LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. "Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
































Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
_ quality. Reasonable prices brom30c up Write 
>) today. DepLP, Metal Arts €s., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Citizenship Quiz & 


APRIL 22, 1946 
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sium quidhek bh Wid ob ines 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


Answers cre in TEAGHERS EDITION. 





1. RUSSIAN THEME 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 30. 

1. About what part of the earth’s 
land surface does the U.S.S.R. cover? 
a. one-tenth c. one-third 
b. one-half d. one-sixth 

2. Approximately how large is the 
population of the U.S.S.R.? 

a. 19,000,000 c. 193,000,000 
b. 330,000,000 d. 3,000,000 

3. To what group of people do the 
majority of Russians belong? 

a. Mongols 
b. Slavs 


c. Magyars 
d. Anglo-Saxons 
4. What group of Asiatic peoples in- 
vaded Russia in the 13th century? 
a. Genghis 
b. Vikings 
5. What were the rulers of Russia 
called? 
a. Czars 
b. Kaisers 


c. Hindus 
d. Mongols 


d. Fuehrers 
c. Tartars 
6. What was the Russian Duma? 


a. huge sand dune near Moscow 
b. dome-shaped palace of Russia's 
rulers 


c. Russian parliament 
d. dunce cap worn by stupid Russian 
schoolchildren 
My score 
2. WHO AM I? 


Identify these four famous men from 
their descriptions. Score 5 points each. 
| Total, 20. 

l. I was born in Georgia — not the 
Peach State of the U. S. — but a region 
of southwest Russia. I studied to be a 
poeing Then I joined the Communist 
movement, and changed my name to 


“Man of Steel.” 


mean Who am I? 





2. I am Foreign Minister of Russia. 
I once edited the Russian newspaper 
Pravda, and represented the Soviet 
Union at the San Francisco Conference. 
Who am I? 

3. I am the son of a Norwegian car- 
penter. I was on the football and track 
teams at Oslo University. During World 
War II, I was Minister of Supply and 
Shipping in Norway. Now, I am Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 
Who am I? 

4. I am one of Russia’s youngest dip- 
lomats. I was born in the city of Minsk, 
and lectured for a time at the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. I am Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States, and rep- 
resent Russia on the U.N. Security 
Council. Who am I? 











My score 


3. MAP QUIZ 


Each of the following is in Russia. 
Identify each as a city, river, or repub- 
lic. Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 





Volga 
Uzbek é 
Kiev 
Kazakh 

Turkmen 
Stalingrad 
Archangel volcan 
ae Seer ee 
Kharkov — — 
Leningrad 























My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the 
following questions in the blanks pro 
vided. Score 5 points each. Total, 20 

My score 


My Total CQ score ______ 








1. What do the let- 
ters U.SS.R. repre- 
sent? 


tal of the U.S.S.R.? 





2. What is the capi- 















3. What two seas, 
numbered one and 
two, border U.S.S.R.? 


4. What great Amer- 
ican editor said: ‘Go 
West, young man”? 
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City in Russia. 

Distance equal to 5,280 feet. 
A. Arranged in a straight line. 
Smell. 

East Indian sailor. 

To burn. 

Unhappiness. 

Preserves. 

Indefinite article meaning one. 
Fifth tone of the scale. 
Taking a long time. 
Necklace made of flowers. 
Small flask. 

Favorite animal. 
Abbreviation for pound. 
Island in Dutch East Indies. 
Soviet Republic. 

Boy's name. 

Makes a speech. 

Girl’s name. 

To keep busy. 


Made use of. 36. Solemn. 


[sland in group of Canary Islands. 
Killed. 

Gesture of affection. 

One time. 

Be afraid of. 

Capital of Russia. 


Model. 8. Anything that is lent. 
Make mistakes. 10-B. Arid. 
Earth. 


Small, narrow opening. 
Meadow. 

Showing veins. 

Dish. 

City in Belgium. 

More base. 

Peninsula in Caspian Sea. 
Exclamation of sorrow or regret. 
Fish eggs. 

Kind of vase (pl.). 

Starchy food. 

Pierce with a pointed weapon. 
in Teachers Edition this 


\nswers ixsue; 


pils Edition next issue. 
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Words starred* in the magazine are defined 
below. 


diverse (dih-VERS), p. 5. Different; 
varied. 

seminary (SEMM-ih-nair-e), p. 6. 
School to educate men for the ministry, 
or priesthood. 

meteoric (me-te-OR-ick), p. 6. Swift; 
brilliant, A meteoric career is one in 
which an individual achieves success 
quickly, without the long period of 
training and experienc®é usually re- 
quired. 

censorship (SENN-suhr-ship), p. 4. 
Strict supervision of books, magazines, 
mail, newspapers, motion pictures, etc., 
by a government or group. In nations 
where the people have freedom of 
speech, there is little or no censorship, 
except in time of war. Censorship exists 
mainly in nations ruled by dictators 
who allow no one to criticize them. 

conflicting (kuhn-FLICKT-ing), p. 
4. Clashing; opposing. 


Names and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 


Joseph Stalin (STAH-leen), p. 6. 

Vyacheslav Molotov (vyah - cheh - 
SLAHF MO-luh-toff), p. 6. 

Andrei Gromyko (ahn-DRAY GRO- 
mih-ko), p. 6. 

Quo Tai-chi (gwo-tie-chee), p. 3. 

In Russian, U.S.S.R. becomes S.S.S.R. 
and is pronounced es-es-es-airr. The 


Russian word for union begins with 
“on 
an “S”. 





There or Where 


First Man: “Which would you rather 
be in — an explosion or a collision?” 

Second Man: “Id rather be in a col- 
lision.” 

First Man: “Why?” 

Second Man: “Because in a collision, 
there you are — and in an explosion, 
where are you?” 

Van Cunningham, Harrison School, R« ke. Va 


Lazy Bones 


Dusty: “How many ribs do you 
have?” 
Rusty: “I don’t know. I'm too tick- 


lish to count them.” 


Karl Stahre, Jr Delmar 


Md.) H. 8 





Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 





ACROSS: 1-Turkey; 7-breeder; 9-gem; 10-si; 
ll-elan; 13-Eli; 14-arec; 16-tag; 19-Ind.; 22-lot; 
23-ell; 24-see; 25-pts.; 26-rio; 27-ton; 28-spa; 
30-send; 32-is; 34-Abo; 35-ferrule; 38-called. 

DOWN: 1-tb; 2-urge; 3-re-elects; 4-Kemal; 
5-Ed; 6-yes; 8-R. 1.; 12-niter; 14-alp;  15-rot; 
17-Ali; 18-gloss; 19-Istanbul; 20-neo; 21-den; 
29-pearl; 3l-dole; 32-if; 33-sec; 36-Ra; 37-ed. 





POPULAR 


college fren 


with the RIGHT POINT 
for the way YOU write 


numbered 
points 


It’snowonderthat theEsterbrook 
Fountain Pen is a leading favorite 
on college and prep school cam- 
puses. It’s the only pen with a 
choice of 33 numbered point 
styles... a point for every pur- 
pose. That makes it the most 
practical pen for school work ... 
a pen that’s ready for any assign- 
ment... it always offers the right, 
point for the way you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Tennis players like 
Ball-Band Canvas 
Sport Shoes because 
they’re built for 
faster, safer foot- 


They’re light, they fit 
right, and help feet go 
miles with less tiring . . . 
and they wear longer, 
too! 


LOOK FOR THE RED BALL IN 
THE STORE... AND THE RED 
BALL ON THE SOLE OF THE SHOE 





*They Wash So Easily 





Great for softball... 
start fast, stop quick, 
thanks to non-slip soles, 
and supporting, muscle- 
building construction. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER 2 woo 
Mishawaka, Indian 





Tops for hiking, for 
climbing. For speed, 
and sure-footed com- 
fort, you can depend 
on Ball-Band Sport 
Shoes. 


LEN MFO. Co. 
a 











Pennsylvania 
has much 
to offer you 





| 
Kx your long-yearned- 
for, long-earned vacation—come 
to Pennsylvania. 


Here you can see mile-long vistas 
of blooming mountain laurel . . . 
or mile-long scenes of open-hearth 
forges blooming like red roses 
against a night sky. Waterfalls 
thundering over mountain rocks 

. . or water thundering over 
gigantic dams to turn dynamos. 
Curving hills around a broad river 
... or the curving hulls of ships 
in busy ports. Great forests. Tall 
skyscrapers. Mountain peaks that 
scallop the sky. Rolling farm 
country. Treasured historic 
shrines. Scores of folkways that 
fuse into world-famous hospitality. 
Pennsylvania is vivid and varied. 


Whatever you wish for in your 
vacation—be it recreation . . . in- 
spiration ... or education—Penn- 
sylvania has much’to offer you. 


For information write to Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. S-5. 





EXPLOSION IN THE DESERT 
—p. 13 


When the War Department released 
information on the atomic bomb, it 
chose William L. Laurence, noted sci- 
ence reporter for the New York Times, 
to explain many of the bomb’s tech- 
nicalities to the public, Laurence wit- 
nessed the first test of the atomic bomb 
in the New Mexico desert, and later 
the atom-bombing of Nagasaki. He 
wrote a series of articles for the New 
York Times, describing what he saw. 
Pupils will be interested in the follow- 
ing excerpts describing the atom bomb 
test in the desert. 

“At our observation post on the Com- 
pania Hill, the atmosphere had grown 
tenser as the zero hour approached. 
We had spent the first part of our stay 
partaking of an early morning picnic 
breakfast that we had taken along with 
a 

“The “hill, named Compania Hill for 


the occasion, was twenty miles to the 


| northwest of Zero, the code name given 


to the spot chosen for lighting the first 


embracing Zero and Compania Hill, 
twenty-four miles long and eighteen 
miles wide, had the code name Trin- 
a 2 

“Suddenly, at 5:29:50, as we stood 
huddled around our radio, we heard a 
voice ringing through the darkness, 
sounding as though it had come from 
above the clouds: “Zero minus ten sec- 
onds!’ 

“A green flare flashed out through 


“The voice from the clouds boomed 
out again: “Zero minus three seconds!’ 
“Another flare came down. From the 
east, came the first faint signs of dawn. 
“And just at that instant, there arose 
from the bowels of the earth a light 
not of this world, the light of many 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Bath Stnte of The Valin 
Keystone of Your Vacatic: 





Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


ids 


_ JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 


| suns in one. 

| “It was a surprise such as the world 

|had never seen, a great green super- 
sun climbing in a fraction of a second 

| to a height of more than 8,000 feet.” 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 15 
| ACROSS: 1-Pskof; 6-mile; 10-A-alined; 11- 
| odor: 12-Lascar; 13-sear; 14-misery; 15-cans; 
16-an; 17-sol; 18-slow; 20-lei; 21-vial; 22-pet; 
23-Ib; 25-Bali; 27-Russia; 31-Alan; 32-orates; 
33-rate; 34-engage; 35-used; 36-sober. 

DOWN: 1-Palma; 2-slain; 3-kiss; 4-once; 5-fear; 


6-Moscow; 7-ideal; 8-loan; 9-errs; 10-B-dry; 17- 
soil; 18-slit; 19-lea; 21-veined; 22-plate; 23-Liege; 
24-baser; 25-Baku; 26-alas; 27-roe; 28-urns; 


29-sago; 30-stab 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
1. RUSSIAN THEME: 1-d; 2-c; 3-b; 4-d; 5-a; 


2. WHO AM I?: 1-Joseph Stalin; 2-Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov; 3-Trygve Lie; 4-Andrei Gromyko. 

3. MAP QUIZ: Volga-river; Uzbek-republic; 
Kiev-city Kazakh-republic; Turkmen-republic; 


Stalingrad-city; Archangel-city; Ob-river; Khar- | 


kov-city; Leningrad-city. 

| 4, PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; 2-Moscow; 3-Black and 
Caspian Seas; 4-Horace Greeley. 


atomic fire on this planet. The area | 


the clouds, vanished into the darkness. | 


VACATION AT 







LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
~ ROCKIES 


>, 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip” in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, plus scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banff, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 





Northwest and California, or an 
| Alaska Cruise. Air-conditioned train 


service. Further information and re- 


| servations from your local agent or 
from Canadian Pacific. 


| 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits 
among city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
survey made 
midwestern rural 


according to a test 
last year in SsIx 


and urban grade schools. 


T of student food 


diaries used in this study shows 


rural children’s diets are, in 


the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, or need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and vellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 





effort of school, home and com 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle 
that availability of food is not a 
primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 
A program to help teachers edu- 
cate all our children in better 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Fiours « Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, IN« 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 
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GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
ow. $ e ked. froze abbage salod greens 

. At lec . Al least one serving a doy 
se » doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS 
dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quort 
canned. Two or 
more servings a day 


frozen or 


| 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
fluid, evaporated 


or itsequivalent, a day for 
children and expectont or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day tor oll others 

each week 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
of more servings o day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use fo 
spreads and for seasoning 
os you like and as supplies 


poultry or fish o day, oc- permit 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





